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went to Ramsgate in 1811. Although only
sixteen and a half she was in the bloom of her
girlhood, very pretty, very interesting in appear-
ance, thoughtful and intelligent beyond her years.
She did not settle down easily into her old place,
and probably only realised gradually how much
she had altered since she last lived at home.
Perhaps, too, she saw that home in a new light.
After the well-ordered, cheerful family life of the
Baxters, the somewhat Bohemianism of Skinner
Street may have seemed a little strange. A
household with a philosopher for one of its heads,
and a fussy, unscrupulous woman of business for
the other, may have its amusing sides, and we
have seen that it had; but it is not necessarily
comfortable, still less sympathetic to a young and
earnest nature, just awakening to a consciousness
of the realities of life, at that transition stage
when so much is chaotic and confusing to those
who are beginning to think and to feel. One
may well imagine that all was not smooth for poor
Mary. Her stepmother's jarring temperament
must have grated on her more keenly than ever
after her long absence. Years and anxieties did
not improve Mrs. Godwin's temper, nor bring
refinement or a nice sense of honour to a nature
singularly deficient in both. Mary must have
had to take refuge from annoyance in day-dreams
pretty frequently, and this was a sure and constant